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Two leading authorilies dis- 
cuss the philosophical and 
practical aims of education 
for gifted children and suggest 
guides for the successful de- 
velopment of projects and 
plans for this often neglected 
group. Programs for the ele- 
mentary- secondary- 
school levels are given for 
identifying the exceptional 
children through tests, for en- 
richment of curriculums, for 
acceleration, and for special 
grouping of gifted children 
for broader, more advanced 
work. Enrichment programs 
outside the classroom are dis- 
cussed, community resources 
are suggested, and case his- 
tories are drawn from pro- 
grams in action. $5.00 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE FOURTH ANNUAL ESSAY CONTEST FOR TEACHERS 


The Topic Is: “HOW CAN GIFTED CHILDREN BE MOTIVATED TO DO THEIR BEST?” 


Many answers might be suggested as possible solutions to the problem of 
why gifted do not achieve as they might. It is known that some boys and girls 
feel they are more accepted if they are just one of the gang. Others, because of 
the grades that they have been accorded, have no insight into their real talents. 
At one time researchers indicated that teachers could recognize the gifted child 
in fifteen per cent of the cases. More recently, it has been estimated teachers can 
identify gifted in forty per cent of the cases. It is heartening to see the improve- 
ment in teachers judgment. This no doubt reflects the increased interest and 
sensitivity to the existence of the gifted child in the classroom. In addition, parents 
play a role in the child’s aspiratiqns. It is evident that many factors influence the 
child’s desire or lack of desire to do his best. It would be helpful to all of us who 
work with gifted if some new insights could be gained along these lines. We 
hope that teachers everywhere will want to share their ideas with us. 


Please note: 


Essays are to be typewritten, from 500 to 1,000 words in length. 


Entries should include the writer’s name, address, school connection, 
grade, and subjects or fields taught, on a separate sheet of paper. 


. Manuscripts should be addressed to The Contest Committee, The National 
Association for Gifted Children, 409 Clinton Springs Ave., Cincinnati 17, 
Ohio, postmarked no later than May 1, 1958. 


. The first prize winner shall be awarded either a tuition free scholarship 
for a course in Education of the Gifted to be given at a university of his 


choice, or a $100 U. S. Savings Bond. Second and third prizes are $50 
and $25 U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Supervisors and Administrators: Please cal! this contest to the attention of 
your teachers, and post this notice where they can read it. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Dear Colleagues: 


By the time this issue reaches you, a 
new NAGC President and Board will 
have been elected. The past year has 
seen NAGC grow considerably in the 
number of individual and group mem- 
berships. High on the list of objectives 
for 1958 are broader publicity of NAGC 
in the press and the establishment of 
additional local councils. The extension 
of these activities is essential if we are 
to continue our growth and effectiveness 
as a national group. Communities vary 
tremendously in facilities for the educa- 
tion of their gifted youth. Local study 
groups are required if the best possible 


recommendations are to be made rela- 


tive to: 
1. How schools can initiate programs 
and practices for gifted children 
where they do not exist. 


How knowledge of these pro- 
grams can be more widely dis- 
seminated. 

How communities can ascertain 
that effective measures being in- 
troduced to meet the needs of 
these children will receive con- 
stant evaluation, and will become 
permanent provisions for the 
gifted within a school or school 
system. 


NAGC membership is composed of 
professional educators, psychologists, 
and parents, as well as other interested 
individuals and groups. Communities 
who have strong local NAGC sections 
find support for their programs for 
gifted both within their own school 
systems and with the lay public. 

Elsewhere in this issue you will find 
some program suggestions for local 
NAGC councils. It is hoped that each of 
our members who resides in a commun- 
ity where no local section exists will put 
forth all possible effort to begin such 
a group. Write to headquarters for 
pointers on how to start a loca! council. 
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Thus it is hoped that when our 
growth is evaluated next year, the in- 
crement in the number of local councils 
will be comparable to that which has 
been seen in the membership this past 
year, quadrupling the number. 


We hope-you like this new and en- 
larged issue of your Quarterly. Your 
suggestions and comments are always 
valued. 


Cordially yours, 


Ann F. Isaacs. 
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MacMURRAY COLLEGE AND JACKSONVILLE (ILLINOIS) 


HIGH SCHOOL COLLABORATE IN PROGRAM FOR 


Beginning in September of this aca- 
demic year, MacMurray College under- 
took an experiment with the hypothesis 
that it is proper to teach philosophy to 
hich school students. Recognizing that 
European students study philosophy 
earlier than American students, and that 
many high school students are sincerely 
interested in basic philosophical ques- 
tions, the plan was devised to introduce 
such questions explicitly into the high 
school curriculum. 


A further impetus for this experiment 
was provided by the observation that 
many high school students, particularly 
the gifted and even the merely superior 
student, coast intellectually while the 
high school labors industriously with the 
less aggressive and more incurious. This 
experiment was begun as one way to 
accelerate the intellectual interests of 
high school seniors. 

The Lilly Endowment, Inc., recently 
granted $36,000 to MacMurray College 
for the purpose of conducting this 
special course in philosophy at the local 
high school in Jacksonville, Illinois. It 
was felt that Jacksonville, being an 
average midwestern city with a typical 
public senior high school, would be the 
ideal situation in which to develop the 
program in view. Jacksonville has a 
population of some 25,000 and the high 
school enrollment is about 1100. The 
student body is a cross-section of agri- 
cultural, industrial, commercial, and cul- 
tural families. Jacksonville is the home 
of MacMurray College and of Illinois 
College, an Illinois Braille and Sight 


SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
Leroy Garrett and Louis W. Norris 


Saving School, the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, and Jacksonville State Hospital. 
The city has several manufacturing es- 
tablishments and is also located in the 
heart of the midwestern farm area. 


The school system has always been 
fully integrated and for some years it 
has had a program in special education. 
It has offered a carefully planned pro- 
gram for the deviant child that is handi- 
capped. Recently it has begun to de- 
velop its program for the superior and 
for the gifted child. 


This special course was adopted by 
the authorities of both MacMurray Col- 
lege and the high school as an illustra- 
tion of how the program of the public 
high school and the College can be 
synchronized. President Louis W. Norris 
of MacMurray, formerly a professor of 
philosophy who originally proposed 
the course to the Lilly officials, said: 
“When students come to college without 
a very large concern for basic ideas, it 
is probable that a good deal of lost mo- 
tion takes place before they discover th> 
excitement and significance of great 
ideas in college study. | believe Ameri- 
can education needs to get down to the 
roots of this problem, and it is our hope 
that we can make some contribution to 
that development.” Supt. J. A. Mann of 
the Jacksonville schools observed: “One 
of our objectives in the establishment 
of a program for the gifted is that atten- 
tion will be drawn sharply to the needs 
of individual children and the develop- 
ment of a program of education to meet 
these needs.” 


Dr. Garrett is Assistant Professor of Philosophy at MacMurray College. 
Dr. Norris is President of MacMurray College. 
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MacMurray’s part of the project is to 
plan the course and to provide the in- 


structor, who is a regular member of . 


the college faculty. The high school 
selects the students from its own senior 
class and furnishes the physical equip- 
ment. The Lilly grant not only provides 
for the professor’s salary, but also for 
materials that may be necessary for the 
development of the course. The class 
meets for one hour each school day and 
those who take it receive full high 
school credit. The professor, who also 
teaches philosophy on the college cam- 
pus, goes to the high school to teach 
the students in their own classroom. 


Substance of Course 


A committee of the American Philo- 
sophical Association is presently in- 
vestigating the possibility of teaching 


philosophy in secondary schools. Their 


interest illustrates the novelty of this 
program. It is believed that this course 
is unique in its particular combination 
of basic principles of philosophy and 
especially in the fact that it is offered 
to superior high school seniors. 


The course covers three basic areas 
of philosophy — theory of selfhood, 
logic, and ethics. Each unit is taught for 
12 weeks, the three together cover- 
ing the entire 36 weeks of school. These 
three areas of philosophical study pro- 
pose to answer three basic questions on 
human existence. WHO AM I? WHAT 
IS RIGHT THINKING?, and WHEN |S 
MY CONDUCT PROPER? The student is 
taught the Socratic rule that “the un- 
examined life is not worth living,” and 
these questions are used as the means 
of self-examination. Inasmuch as self- 
analysis is outward as well as inward, 
effort is made to motivate the student to 
see himself in the perspective of the 
whole of human existence. The tone of 
the course is reflected by H. A. Over- 
street’s statement that “in all efforts to 
know ourselves and fulfill ourselves we 
must go beyond ourselves in order to 
find ourselves” (The Great Enterprise, 


p. 33). 
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The first unit in the course, which is 
rooted in psychology, treats such prin- 
ciples as the integrated personality, 
learning and intelligence, human urges 
and motivation. Logic embraces such 
factors as inductive and deductive 
reasoning, figurative and emotive lan- 
guage, and the analysis of syllogisms 
and hypotheses. The student is trained 
in the art of clear and straight thinking 
in daily exercises. He is taught how to 
size up an argument and to recognize 
instances of verbal as well as material 
fallacy. The unit on ethics is a search 
for a satisfactory standard of conduct 
and a consideration of some of the basic 
problems in personal and social mor- 
ality. Authority, duty, happiness, might, 
and self-realization are analyzed as 
ethical standards. The virtues are evaiu- 
ated and moral principles are weighed 
in the light of such issues as corporate 
responsibility and group loyalty. 


Methods and Materials 


There are nineteen students in the 
class, eleven girls and eight boys. The 
average IQ is 123 (ranging from 110 to 
132), but selections for the class were 
based upon the University of Illinois 
Academic Ability Test. The class aver- 
age score on this test was 93 (ranging 
from 82 to 99). Five in the class scored 
98 or 99 percentile, which means that 
they are in the upper 2% of the thovu- 
sands of high school students in Illinois 
who took the examination. When these 
students were in the eighth grade they 
could read tenth grade materials, accord- 
ing to the Henmon-Nelson tests. A num- 
ber of them showed ability to read 
beyond the tenth grade level. Now that 
they are in the twelfth grade effort is 
made to test them on senior college 
reading matter, such as the dialogues of 
Plato, the ethics of Aristotle, and the 
discourses of Epictetus. The results thus 
far reveal that the class is not only able 
to understand such materials, but also 
to discuss the ideas with each other 
with an enthusiasm that would do 
honor to a college class. 


Textbooks beyond the high schoo! 
level are used. T. L. Engle’s Psychol: 
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ogy: Its Principles and Application 


(World Book Co., New York, 1950) is 
the text for the first unit. Monroe C. 
Beardsley’s Practical Logic and Harold 
H. Titus’ Ethics for Today are the texts 
for logic and ethics. The students also 
read rather extensively in the primary 
sources of philosophical thought. In the 
course of the year each student will 
have read several of Plato’s dialogues 
as well as some of the works of Aris- 
tot'e, Epictetus, Lucretius, Marcus Aurel- 
ius, Acquinas, Hobbes, Spinoza, James, 
and Dewey. Some of these have already 
been introduced to the class discussions 
in special reports. For example, in the 
study of emotions in the unit on self 
analysis, the class not only had access 
to their textbook and the instructor's 
lectures, but they also were assigned 
individual research projects in Plato’s 
Symposium and Phaedrus, Epictetus’ 


Discourses, Marcus Aurelius’ Medita- 
tions, and William James’ Principles of 
Psychology. The object was to de- 


termine what solution philosophers pro- 
pose to the problem of human emotions. 


A study and discussion of the great 
ideas, which grow out of the principles 
of psychology, logic and ethics, com- 
prise about one-third of the time. In the 
unit on self-analysis such ideas as love, 
language, art, learning, and emotion 
are considered. In logic attention is 
given to the nature of opinion, argu- 
ments about the existence of God, truth, 
and the relationship between philoso- 
phy and science. The great ideas in- 
cluded in the unit on ethics are justice, 
freedom, good and evil, beauty, punish- 
ment, and war and peace. As an aid to 
discussions upon such involved topics 
use is made of the syllabi published by 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. A syllabus 
is issued to each student entitled “A 
Study Guide on Love,” or whatever sub- 
ject it may be, which treats the topic 
at nand from a philosophical point of 
view and provides several key quota- 
tions from great thinkers as well as a 
suogestive bibliography. 


These study guides are augmented 


by audio-visual aids made available by 
the Great Books Foundation and are 
issued by the University of Indiana. 
Each film is a narration by Mortimer J. 
Adler. Once the class reads the syllabus 
on a great idea and sees the film on the 
same topic, open and free discussion 
follows, each student drawing upon his 
own research for his contribution to the 
study. Some use is also made of the 
booklets published by Science Research 
Associates, Inc. These are especially 
helpful in making application of the 
basic philosophical principles under con- 
sideration. These booklets include such 
titles as Building Your Philosophy of 
Life by T. V. Smith, Understanding Your- 
self by William C. Menninger, and A 
Guide to Logical Thinking by William 
Shanner. 


Aims and Objectives 


The course has the following aims 
and objectives: 


1. TO MOTIVATE THE FORMULA- 
TION OF A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


While urges, interests, desires, and 
ambitions are identified, the ultimate ob- 
jective is to evaluate these critically and 
to devise skill in ordering them. Prin- 
ciples of thinking about the things that 
matter most are sought explicitly. Not 
uniformity of thought, but articulateness 
in thinking about values is basic. 


2. TO ASSIST IN DEFINING AN IN- 
TEGRATED PERSONALITY. 


The students are shown that adjusted 
personality and a successful life are not 
accidents. They cannot be brought about 
by magic or even by reading books, but 
they must be created just as one would 
create a garden, a painting, or a song. 
There are suggestions, tips, rules, and 
principles that point the way, and these, 
along with a program of self-arialysis, 
provide the means to a rich and satisfy- 
ing life. 


3. TO GIVE ADDED INCENTIVE TO 
THE SUPERIOR STUDENT. 
In the foreword to his book, The 
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Gifted Child, Paul Witty states that 


America’s greatest resource, the gifted 
child, is neglected. He further observes 
that it is urgent that the superior student 
be identified in terms beyond the usual 
IQ test, and that educational opportun- 
ities must be expanded so as to explore 
his academic possibilities. This course 
in philosophy provides incentive for the 
full expression of potentialities that 
might otherwise remain latent. 


4. TO INSPIRE CONCEPTUAL THINK- 
ING AND CREATIVITY IN CONVERSA- 
TION AND WRITING. 


Some educators are alarmed thai tra- 
ditional school work only involves read- 
ing, understanding what is read, and 
answering oral or written questions in 
some “objective” test. The “verbal flu- 
ency factor” of intelligence is left un- 


explored and undeveloped, especially - 


when it comes to the superior student. 
In this couse the student receives train- 
ing in conceptual thinking. One exer- 
cise involves reading a novel in an effort 
-to ascertain its philosophical implica- 
tions. Another project is a thesis on a 
moral or ethical problem in which the 
student charts his own course and de- 
fends his own conclusions. The keen 
competition shown by this class in 
group discussion makes the defense of 
a thesis no easy task. 


5. TO TEACH MORAL AND ETHICAL 
VALUES. 


Among the problems recognized by 
the Educational Policies Commission in 
its report on Moral and Spiritual Values 


in the Public Schools is the “how” of 


teaching moral values. The commission 
concludes that “it seems unsafe to rely 
on direct instruction” and suggests that 
such values should permeate the entire 
curriculum rather than to be offered as 
a defined subject. The MacMurray 
project differs with this viewpoint by 
suggesting that moral and spiritual prin- 
ciples can be taught as successfully as 
principles of other subjects, such as 
economics or biology. It is noteworthy 
that the commission states that moral 
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and spiritual values should be stressed 
in the training of teachers, and it even 
implies that this might be done by direct 
instruction. This will, the commission 
concludes, strengthen moral develop- 
ment at the public school level. If it is 
true that the moral education of teachers 
is part of the answer, then why not start 
in the high schools with an articulate 
program in ethical and spiritual values? 
The MacMurray program takes as an 
ideal starting place — irrespective of 
whether we want moral teachers or 
moral scientists — the gifted student. 


6. TO INSTILL PRINCIPLES OF RIGHT 
THINKING. 


A. E. Mander in his Logic for Millions 
points out that no one is “naturally” a 
good reasoner. Just as one must be 
trained to be a golfer, carpenter or 
pianist, he must be trained to be a 
thinker. Mander insists that there are 
basic principles and techniques which 
must be recognized before one learns 
to reason properly. There is so much 
false thinking in everyday life, and even 
in educational circles, that it is impere- 
tive that something be done. Why not 
start with the most highly endowed? 
This special course offers day by day 
training in the recognized principles of 
right thinking. Scarcely any high school 
curriculum includes a course in logic, 
and yet every argument that can be 
made for teaching grammar can be 
made for teaching logic. If it is desir- 
able that a person shall SPEAK correctly, 
it is much more desirable that he shall 
THINK correctly. 


7. TO PROVIDE EXPERIENCE IN “A 
COLLEGE LEVEL” COURSE WHILE YET IN 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


The recent project of The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education wherein 
420 superior students enrolled in eleven 
colleges without having finished their 
high school program is a praiseworthy 
effort to break away from the “lock 
step” of our educational system. The 
Fund’s report, They Went to College 


Early, says one basic problem is “the 
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troublesome transition from school to 
college.” The report reveals that this 
transition affects all students, but especi- 
ally the gifted student. The Fund is 
interested in determining what might 
be gained by sending the superior 
student to college early, while the Mac- 
Murray project seeks to learn the value 
of giving the superior student “a college 
level’ course as part of his regular high 
school program. The student realizes 
that for one hour a day there is a sense 
in which he is in college. His teacher 
is a regular college professor. His text- 
books are on the college level. His 


course called “Principles of Philosophy” 


is comparable to many such courses in 
college. Even the tone and feel of the 
classroom is in advance of high school. 


So he too “goes to college early” while 


yet in high school. Might not this help 
solve the “troublesome transition” prob- 
lem that conéerns The Fund? MacMurray 
College is interested in exploring the 
possibility that this kind of cooperative 
plan between high school and college 
might become widespread. 


8. TO ACQUAINT THE STUDENT 
WITH SOME OF THE GREAT BOOKS 
AND VITAL ISSUES OF WESTERN CIVILI- 
ZATION. 


it is the spirit of inquiry that has made 
our civilization great, and it is the liber- 
ally educated person who learns to 
write, speak, listen, and think in terms 
of the great questions. He can cope 
with such ideas as soul, beauty, free- 
dom, justice, and God. The great books 
are the models of the fine and liberal 
arts. Robert Hutchins says, “These books 
are the means of understanding our 
society and ourselves. They contain the 
great ideas that dominate us without our 
knowing it. There is no comparable 
repository to our tradition” (The Great 
Conversation, p. 2). It is a weakness of 
our educational pattern that so few col- 
lege students become a part of “the 
great conversation” and thus learn to 
come to terms with the great thinkers. 
lt may be that motivation should start 
on a lower level. The MacMurray course 
peints in that direction. 


Wide Interest 


Considerable interest has been shown 
toward this course on many levels. It 
is significant, first of all, that the man 
on the street in Jacksonville is enthusias- 
tic about it. He is eager that his daugh- 
ter be enrolled or he hopes the course. 


might continue until his young son can 


take it. He sometimes says, ‘How | 
wish | could have had such a course 
when | was in school!” The project has 
even created greater interest in philoso- 
phy as such. Some of the Jacksonville 
citizens now talk of enrolling in a col- 
lege philosophy course. 

This is partly due to the wide acclaim 
given to this pioneering effort by the 
press. Not only have local papers given 
detailed accounts, but writeups or pic- 
torial spreads have appeared in num- 
erous magazines and newspapers, in- 
cluding the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Chicago Sun-Times, and the New York 
Times. 

There is widespread professional inter- 
est. The American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation is keeping close watch on this 
effort, since the Association has begun 
to study the appropriateness of teaching 
philosophy in high school. Dr. Douglas 
N. Morgan, professor of philosophy at 
Northwestern and a member of the 
Committee on Philosophy in Education 
in the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, says of this project: “Your pro- 
gram may well be hailed as a pioneer- 
ing venture and widely emulated 
around the country.” Those concerned 
over the plight of the superior student 
are watching with hopeful eyes. Ann 
F. Isaacs, president of the National Asso- 
ciation for Gifted Children, wrote to 
MacMurray: “It sounds as if the work 
you are doing with your students is in- 
deed of historic importance to the edu- 
cation and psychology of the gifted. 
You may be getting at one of the basic 
problems here, that of how to best 
motivate and develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility in our gifted.” 

Similar letters have come from col- 
lege presidents, deans, and professors 
from far and wide. These indicate what 
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may be the interest generated by our 
first progress report. At this writing the 
course has been in operation but ten 
weeks. The possible results are encour- 
aging. Further experience with the pro- 
gram will reveal the feasibility of such 
matters as: (1) extending the program 
to other secondary schools, (2) making 
a place for the average student in the 
program, (3) training teachers for such 
work, and (4) the writing of texts and 
other materials especially adapted to the 
program. Later reports will throw light 
on these problems. 


POSTSCRIPT: Since the above mate- 
rial was prepared for publication, it has 
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come to light that a course in philoso- 
phy was tried in Menomonie High 
School, Wisconsin, in 1909 and one in 
Hempstead, Long Island, in 1955. There 
are some Catholic High Schools where 
philosophy is a part of their instruction 
and an occasional preparatory school, 
such as Andover Academy, offers some 
work in philosophy. 


The Committee on Philosophy and 


Education of the American Philosophical § 


Association does not want to be on 
record as endorsing any given program 


in philosophy in secondary schools, as } 


its study of this problem is incomplete. 
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IN NEW JERSEY 


The Princeton Theological Seminary 
announces a competition open to all 
their students. An award of eight hun- 
dred dollars will be given to the best 
essay relating to an aspect of the prob- 
lem of how talent may best be dis- 
covered, trained, and applied. The 
concern is that there may be persons 
who come into the world with extra- 
ordinary gifts that remain undiscovered 
and unused. 


IN OHIO 


The Greater Cincinnati Council of 
NAGC will hold the next meeting joint- 
ly with the Engineering Society of Cin- 
cinnati at the Engineers Club, McMillan 
and Woodburn, March 5th, at 8:00 P. M. 
Mr. Robert Lucas, Supt. of Princeton 
Schools, will moderate a panel discussion 
on the topic: “If The Child Is Gifted In 
Science and Engineering, How Can He 
Be Motivated and Stimulated?” Other 
members of the panel will include Dr. 
Cornelius Wandmacher, Dr. W. Carter of 
the University of Cincinnati, M. E. 
Mahowald, Xavier University and Mr. 
Ken Vordenberg, Supervisor of Science, 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 


IN MINNESOTA 


The January meeting of the Minne- 
sota Council For The Gifted, an affiliate 
of NAGC, held a membership and pub- 
lic meeting at Nicholson Hall Auditor- 
ium, at the U. of Minnesota, with Dr. 


Fred Roessel, Mrs. Harriet Hupp, Mr. 
James Shannon, Dr. N. DeWitt, and Dr. 
W. Layton participating in a panel dis- 
cussion on the topic: “The Parents’ Role 
and Responsibilities In the Development 
and Education of Their Gifted Children.” 


IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It was pleasant to find how many 
NAGC members could be counted 
among those who had been invited to 
attend the Academically Talented Pupil 
Project, called by the NEA and sup- 
ported by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation. Participants were invited 
as individuals of unusual interest, ability 
and experience in the area of the aca- 
demically talented. 


IN MICHIGAN 


The Michigan Association for Gifted 
Children, an affiliate of NAGC, now has 
a speakers bureau that serves the com- 
munity. Mrs. June England, Secretary 
of the Wayne County Steering Commit- 
tee on Gifted, addressed the December 
meeting held at Wayne State University. 


IN FLORIDA 


A new association for gifted has been 
formed in Gainsville, with Robert Mac- 
Curdy, Chairman, Myron Cunningham, 
Vice Chairman and Sydney Diggs as 
Executive Secretary. The first meeting 
was a luncheon held at the Hotel Mc- 
Allister in November. NAGC looks 
forward to welcoming them as affiliates. 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Selmer Berg is superintendent of 
Oakland Public Schools where two 
teachers are on special assignment. Mrs. 
F. Hagerty and Miss Martha Shea are 
giving two types of service to the 
schools. They work directly with groups 
of gifted students and assist teachers in 
all elementary schools. 

In Sacramento, the legislature has 
appropriated funds sufficient to finance 
a three year study on gifted. 
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One of the main purposes of the 
Gifted-Child Program developed in the 
Euclid, Ohio, Senior High School, is to 
provide in each of the small, segregated 
classes an inclusive atmosphere of intel- 
lectual stimulation and culture. Such at- 
mosphere will transcend the particular 
courses and will include all phases of 
the learning process. It is not to be 
expected that such an ambitious under- 
taking will be free from problems, but 
inspiring, sympathetic teachers can 
make participation in such a concen- 
trated program of study a constructive 
and successful experience. One attempt 
to encourage this individual apprecia- 
tion of cultural and intellectual interests 
is described by Mr. Harold Blackburn, 
teacher of the senior gifted English 
class. This group consisted of seventeen 
selected students. Mr. Blackburn com- 
ments: 


The seniors in the Gifted Program in 
the Cleveland suburb of Euclid were not 
fully aware of the cultural opportunities 
offered in the great metropolitan area. 
Though they jive but a few miles from 
famed theaters and music halls, most 
had never seen a professional stage 
play or heard an inspiring concert. 
When | conceived the slogan, “A Trip 
a Month,” | hardly realized how much 
these seniors needed to learn of the 
better presentations in their city. 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois was offered in 


September as the first selection. The 
depth and atmosphere of a powerful 
drama held the group entranced. The 
school corridor talk the next morning 
was of the Play House program. When 
one senior said, “Abe Lincoln’s teacher 
reminded me of you,” | was immensely 
pleased. 


The next trip was a guided tour of the 
A common 


Cleveland Museum of Art. 


SENIOR ENGLISH FOR THE GIFTED 
George T. Wiley 
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reaction there was “'! visited here in the 
sixth grade and | was too young to 
realize the value of this beautiful 
place.” Later in the year the class 
visited the Museum again to see the 
exhibit of treasures from the Pierpont 
Morgan Library. Seeing the priceless 
manuscripts that day brought to litera- 
ture a new sense of reality. 


Julie Harris’ presentation of The Lark 


at the Hanna Theater thrilled our gifted. 
This mystic drama will make Joen of 
Arc lustrous to these students. 

Beethoven’s Second Piano Concerto 
was not the usual thing to hear between 
classes, but | played it in preparation 
for a spring visit to the Cleveland 
Orchestra. Glen Gould was the soloist 
and the gifted class was ready to hear 
him. Earlier in the year we had heard 
Carlos Chavez direct Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 7 and at the last he 
amazed us with his own exotic compo- 
sitions. Seeing my students mingle with 
the elite of Cleveland was enough to 
cause some pedagogical pride. Compar- 
ing the latter trip with the former | was 
able to distinguish an improvement in 
the students’ musical tastes. 


The Play House offering of Teahouse 
of the August Moon provided us with 


our next trip. How well the students 
were enjoying it is expressed by this 
incident. Between acts one of my 
students spied me and strode up to 
grasp my hand. “Thanks for bringing 
us here,” he remarked. After each of 
these trips the students were required 
to submit a written critique and to par- 
ticipate in the class discussions. 

A great city offers more cultural ex- 
periences than crowded school program 
can include, but there was a general! 
feeling that these trips were the truest 
program enrichment of the year. 
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Directed reading was an obvious 
need of these bright young people who 
had explored at random from drum 
language to syncretism. Macbeth lay 
at hand and Macbeth was a starting 
point. | had them memorize the solilo- 
quies, pass judgment on the Hecate 
lines, consider the mystery of the third 
murderer, and declaim some parts. No 
philosophic undertones plagued us par- 
ticularly as we read intensely through 
Malcolm’s gracious curtain speech. We 
closed it with a comprehensive examina- 
tion; then looked for more gloom. 

We found it in The Return of the Na- 


tive, with daily tests on the assigned 


chapters. The students, because of their 
theater visits, were now asking for 
dramatizations and Hardy might have 
thought he had written a play had his 
ghost returned to see one brunette daily 
cast as Eustacia and the blondest girl as 
Thomasin. A living Clym and Diggory 
were in the class too. Let it be said 
there are paragraphs of that book useful 
for writing practice when dictated. 

Character analysis and historical in- 
terpretation were discussed as we read 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair. The nightly 
assignments, approximating fifty pages, 
were strenuous and not all students per- 
severed. Some of these were willing to 
criticize what they had not read. 

“Costly thy habit as thy purse can 

bear... . 
For the apparel oft proclaims the 


man. 
“O wretched state! 
as death.” 


These became the favorite lines of one 
senior who contrasted flashy clothes 
with an unhappy nature. For next we 
read Hamlet. Here we became con- 
scious of the dramatic quality of scenes; 
the boys were most impressed by the 
one wherein Laertes and Hamlet clashed 
in the open grave. What psychology we 
knew was pressed into service to ana- 
lyze the melancholy of the Dane. And 
not one complained of memorizing a 
hundred lines! 


All this application to the classics is 
endlessly valuable, of course, and even 
essential to full education. Yet there 
was one need more. It was to have ex- 
perience with what is contemporary, to 
see a model in composition of the types 
colleges will recognize favorably. For 
example, today we are not as likely to 
find foreign expressions inserted every- 
where into prose as occurred in Thack- 
eray. Thus it was that The Atlantic 
entered the scene. Here was a model to 
study. And here were paragraphs to be 
analyzed for structure. Lastly, the maga- 
zine was a basis for composition assign- 
ments. 

To turn out a well-trained senior at 
Commencement requires more than a 
formula of cultural trips mixed with 
reading of classics. However, they are 
two valuable ingredients of the formula. 


O bosom black 


The NAGC braekfast at the ICEC con- 
vention in Kansas City, Missouri, April 
11, 1958, at the hotel Muelbach’s tea 
room, at 7:15 A.M. Dr. Sylvia Kay is in 
charge of arrangements for NAGC..... 
An all day meeting, March 22, 1958, at 
Rutgers University, devoted to the needs 
of gifted children... . . A group on 


gifted at the coming ASCD convention 
in Seattle, Washington, March 2-6..... 
Willard Abraham’s new book, Common 
Sense About Gifted Children, from Har- 


With Robert Havighurst 
as editor, the NSSE yearbook Education 


for Tne Gifted in School and College 


aor A directory of persons working 
with gifted children being prepared by 
APA, under the chairmanship of Donald 
Kern, and cosponsored by NAGC..... 
A new book by members of NAGC on 
motivating the gifted underachiever . . 
...1n The Gifted Child, a series of inter- 
views with individuals of talent, indi- 
cating factors in their history which 
motivated their achievement. 
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THE PARENTS’ PAGE 
by 


Dorthea M, Dy 

fe 

~ 


Surely one of the primary obligations 
of parents entrusted with the nurture of 
a gifted child is to understand that 
special child. One cannot serve his or 
her needs without this comprehension, 
difficult as it may be to achieve. Hence, 
it is a real pleasure to recommend to 
you one of the most thought provoking 
and informative articles to appear in 
recent time: “High Intelligence — Asset 
or Liability,” by W. D. Wall, Director of 
the National Foundation for Educational 

Research of England and Wales, which 
‘ appears on Page 21 of the October 
1957 issue of the UNESCO Courier, We 
feel so strongly about this able disser- 
tation on giftedness that we shall be 
strongly tempted to loan our personal 
copy to anyone who cannot locate it in 
his community, providing that he has 
also made a bona fide effort to procure 
it from the UNESCO Publications Center, 
801 Third Ave., N.Y.C. 22, N.Y. 

In the same issue, Kees Boeke, writ- 
ing from Abcoude, Netherlands, de- 
scribes a foundation which has been 
established for the purpose of creating 
an “International Children’s Commun- 
ity.” It is his hope that thru sections 
to be formed in all countries, with the 
help of UNESCO, boys and girls can be 
educated in such a manner as to enable 
them to finish their higher education in 


yer 
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universities all over the world. This is 
a big dream — a dream of real dimen- 
sions —such a dream as parents of 
gifted children may want to aid in im- 
plementing, or, at least, to watch and 
study pending the day when it can take 
tangible shape. 

By way of opening doors to new 
vistas outside school hours, we want to 
mention some periodicals parents may 
find rewarding in terms of shared inter- 
ests with their children. At the absurdly 
low cost of $2.00 for a three year sub- 
scription, or 75c a year, the National 
Geographic Society, Washington 6, D.C., 
publishes the Geographic Schoo! Bulle- 
tins. Thru this heavily subsidized proj- 
ect, children receive well illustrated, 
beautifully executed, highly stimulating 
bulletins during the school year. An- 
other periodical of unusual interest is 
the Magazine of the Junior Museum of 
Natural History, in New York. For a 


slightly older group, we suggest 
Americas, published by the Organiza- 
tion of American States. One depart- 
ment of Americas puts in touch with 


each other high school and college age 
correspondents throughout North and 
South America, a resource appealing 
not only to language students but also 
to youthful stamp collectors. 


Many of you may have read Miss 
Helen Rowan’s article, “The Wonderful 
World of Why,” in the November 2 
issue of The Saturday Review of Litera- 


ture. Miss Rowan, editor of the Carnegie 
Corporation’s Quarterly, describes the 


pioneering work of Prof. Max Beberman 
and his colleagues in revitalizing high 
schoo! mathematics in such terms as to 
cause us to feel a swell of hope in our 
hearts! If your child has any interest 
in this field, we suggest you write to 
Prof. Beberman at 1208 West Spring 
field, Urbana, Illinois, and procure the 
materials now available from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Committee on Schoo! 
Mathematics. You will enjoy it your- 
self, and by bringing it to the attention 
of your school system, you will do many 
children a service. 
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In our experience, there are few 
gifted children who do not enjoy words 
— words of many languages. Not all of 
us parents are able to meet their needs 
in this field personally, so we call to 
your attention the “Living Language” 
records, available in French, German, 
and Spanish. For less than $10 a set, 
one acquires L.P. records together with 
a dictionary and a workbook which 
gives both the English and foreign 
words corresponding to the spoken lan- 
guage on the records. These records 
and booklets can transform a winter 
weekend into a real adventure for the 
entire family, especially if used in con- 
junction with the beautiful travel pam- 
phlets now available from the tourist 
bureaus of the countries concerned. For 
the 4 to 8 year age group, Decca has 
an unique record, “Rolito,” a 12 inch 
L.P., which works a minimum Spanish 
vocabulary into a most entertaining 
story of a little Mexican boy. For all 
children, regardless of chronological 
age, we joyfully recommend the twin 
records, “Folk Tales from Indonesia,” 
and “Folk Tales from West Africa,” FP 
102 and FP 103, 10 inch L.P., with their 
humorous fables ably related by Harold 
Courlander. 


As space and time permit, we should 
like to describe jaunts which have given 
hearts a lift. and minds material on 
which to feed. One such excursion in 
Washington, D. C., we know to be a 
feast for the imagination. The Natural 
History Building of the Smithsonian 
Institution is just one long block from 
the National Gallery of Art. One may 
view the dinosaurs in the morning, have 
an early lunch in the cafeteria at the 
National Gallery, explore the exhibi- 
tions, and climax the day by purchasing, 
at minimum cost, color prints and post- 
cards of favorite paintings at the little 
shops within the Gallery. 


Our bouquets for this edition, 
awarded for intelligent awareness and 
understanding of the needs of gifted 
children, go to Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, 
Consultant to the Warren County 
Schools, in Virginia, and to Prof. Enrico 
Montuori, of Washington, D. C., mathe- 


matician and physicist. Please, parents, 
let us have the names of persons to 
whom you feel indebted for contribu- 
tions above and beyond the call of duty 
. . . let us share your appreciation of 
them! Let us light the path for others, 
so they may find help in time of need; 
let our resource list wax fat and fruitful! 

We have postponed our problems 
until now, but you may be sure we will 
always have sorne — after all, that is 
one of the main reasons for our exis- 
tence! So do help us if you feel you 
can, and be as specific as possible so 
that your contribution may be of maxi- 
mum value. 

(1) What do you know of “volunteer 
projects” suitable for children 
under twelve? We ask this be- 
cause we know some children 
who would like to make an indi- 
vidual donation of time and effort, 
either alone or in conjunction with 
others, but who have been barred 
from volunteer participation be- 
cause of their youth. 

(2) What self-teaching materials have 
you used which could be of help 
to parents of house-bound or 
geographically isolated gifted 
children? As you will appreciate, 
the more alert and curious the 
isolated child, the faster he gob- 
bles up the usual toys and games. 
Good self-teaching materials, be- 
yond the scope of purely aca- 
demic work or within it, are assets 
beyond price in families with this 
problem. 

One final thought we feel we should 
make explicit — we shall use no names 
in relation to specific data you may send 
us, without your express approval or 
desire. Such problems as may cause 
you to write to us will commonly result 
from the inadequacy of persons and 
institutions at immediate hand to meet 
your needs and those of your children. 
Such inadequacy arises from lack of 
comprehension, and can best be less- 
ened by enlightening each other, as we 
are able. Toward that end, we feel 


there is virtue in protective anonymity, 
as we mutually pursue our explorations 
beyond the immediate horizon. 
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read 


Advanced Placement Program, Report 
on the Administrator's Conference, 


Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 1957, 
16 pp, (Mimeographed), a discussion of 
the issues and problems arising ‘in 
schools offering honors courses. 


Goertzel, V. and Goertzel, M., ‘The 
Gifted Child,” 197-221, in Louttit, C. M. 
Clinical Psychology of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957, 
Pp. xi-573. A well organized and docu- 
mented chapter. 


Highet, Gilbert, Talents and Geniuses. 
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Ed. of the Gifted will become an im. 
portant issue for researchers and edu- 
cators the second half of this century. 


Laycock, S. M., Gifted Children. Tor- 
onto: Copp Clark Publishing Co., Ltd., 
1957, Pp. xi-180. An overview of the 
problems that are being met and solved 
by the classroom teachers who are 
working with gifted boys and girls, 
both here and in Canada. One gets the 
feeling, (which happens to be fact) that 
statements made in the text are based 
on the writer's actual experience with 
gifted children. 


Oswalt, Edna R. and others, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. A Report 
on the Fourth Demonstration Research 
Class of Gifted Children, summer 1957. 
Pp. 1-157. Contains studies of partici- 
pants of the class, as well as samplings 
of work and projects undertaken by 
them. 


Smith, E., The Development of A Pro- 
gram of Special Education For Gifted 


New York: Oxford University Press, 
1957, Pp x-347. Delightfully writien 
essays on a variety of topics. Of 
greatest interest to our readers will 
probably be those which discuss cre- 
ativity. 


Hill, G. E. et. al., Identifying and Edu- 


cating Our Gifted Children. Athens, 
Ohio: Center for Educational Service, 
College of Ed., 1957, Pp 43. Comments 
which refer to teacher's judgment of 
gifted in according them grades, and 
recognizing them in the classroom are 
worthy of special note. 


Kandel, |. L., American Education in 
The Twentieth Century. Cambridge, 


Massachusetts: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1957, Pp. 247. Points up the fact that 
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Children In the Longview Public Schools. 
Longview, Washington, 1957, 32 pp 
(Mimeographed). Description of the 
program for gifted from its initial es- 
tablishment, four years ago to the 
present. 


Tilden, M., Hunter College Elementary 


School, Gifted Children As We See 
Them. New York: Hunter Col. El. School, 


Pp 56. An attractive booklet describing 
verbally and pictorially work done at 
Hunter Elementary. 


Wayne County Study of Programs For 
Gifted, (Write to Mrs. June England, 


Wayne City County Building, Detroit, 
Mich.) 1957, 17 pp, (Mimeographed). 
A community reports a year of progress. 
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Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Mose- 
ley, Teaching The Bright And Gifted. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 

Hall, Pp. ix-238, 1957. 

Reviewed by Robert F. DeHaan, Chair- 
man 

Department of Psychology, 

Hope College, Holland, Michigan. 

Here is another book on gifted chil- 
dren from the prolific pens of the Cutts 
and Moseley writing team. Their other 
volume in this field is Bright Children: 
A Guide For Parents. 


The present book is beamed at ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers 
as well as at teachers in training. One 
of its most appealing features is the 
authors’ style of addressing teachers di- 
rectly. The book should be particularly 
helpful to teachers in systems that are 
just beginning to take up the problem 
of educating gifted children, to teachers 
in training, and to teachers with little 
experience who are looking for down- 
to-earth practical ideas for teaching such 
children. The book is strongly seasoned 
with concrete examples and anecdotes 
from teachers’ experiences as well as 
photographs of bright children in vari- 
ous kinds of programs. 

The authors first treat the parts of the 
program for educating gifted children to 
which there is most general assent. This 
treatment is made in chapter one on 
general arguments in favor of making 
special efforts to educate gifted children, 
a chapter on identifying gifted children, 
two chapters on enrichment, and a chap- 
ter on using community resources. No 
one cen disagree with these parts of a 
program. The authors then treat prob- 
lems which are more controversial, the 
use of special groups and acceleration. 
Several chapters are then devoted to 
derivative problems, namely, the prob- 
lem of motivating underachievers, the 
problem of mental health, character 
development, educational guidance, vo- 
cational guidance and working with 


parents. The authors conclude the main 
body of the book with another brief 
challenge to teachers. 

There are several appendixes. They 
contain an annotated bibliography, a 
brief description of tests and test pub- 
lishers, a list of material dealing with 
methods of teaching the bright and 
gifted, a brief description of needed 
research. 

In defining gifted children, the 
authors differentiate between the bright 
pupils such as those who are capable 
of profiting from a college education 
and the gifted, those whose potentiali- 
ties are far greater than the bright 
pupils. This is a good distinction to 
make. The book as a whole is aimed 
at improving the education of bright 
pupils, rather than the gifted as far as 
this reviewer could ascertain. 


In the estimation of this reviewer, 
the problem of educating gifted chil- 
dren should be separated from the 
problems of increasing trained man 
power. This is not done by Cutts and 
Moseley, who argue that the need for 
more trained manpower is an important 
reason for educating gifted children. 
Our primary reason for educating of 
gifted children, however, should not be 
to catch up in the scientific race with 
Russia. Neither do we need to educate 
them because of the shortage of profes- 
sional personnel in our own country. 
Suppose we catch up with Russia, or 
satisfy the demands for man power in 
our country. Do we then no longer need 
to pay attention to the education of 
gifted children? The basic reason for 
educating gifted children is our demo- 
cratic belief in developing each person 
to his greatest potential FOR HIS OWN 
SAKE. 

In general, the reviewer found the 
book leaning toward the concrete ap- 
plied aspects of the problem of educat- 
ing gifted youngsters with a heavier 
emphasis placed on the ways of doing 
things than on the discussion of the 
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theoretical aspects of the problem. This 
is the line with the authors’ efforts to 
reach the teachers on the firing line. 

This volume should serve the pur- 
pose of pulling together into one cover 
a good deal of practical information and 
ideas for teachers who are interested 
in finding ways to improve the educa- 
tion of gifted children. 


a a a 


DeHaan, Robert F. and Havighurst, 
Robert J., Educating Gifted Children. 
Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago 
Press, 1957, pp. ix-275. 


Reviewed by Robert C. Wilson, 
Chairman Gifted Child Project, 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 

This book is the most outstanding 
addition to the literature on gifted chil- 
dren since the publication of The Gifted 
Child. 


The book will be welcomed by both 
teachers and administrators since it con- 
tains a number of suggestions that 
teachers may use in working with gifted 
children in the classroom. It also con- 


tains information and suggestions which 
administrators will find useful in initiat- 
ing or carrying out a program for gifted 
students. 

It discusses most of the problems 
encountered in the education of gifted 


THE GIFTED CHILD 


children. There is an enlightened dis- 
cussion of definitions and a broad defi- 
nition of giftedness is advocated con- 
sistent with current trends in the field. 


There are excellent chapters on 
screening programs for _ identifying 
gifted children. This is a problem which 
seems to worry many educators. For 
the individual who is faced with start- 
ing programs for gifted children or ad- 
ministering them, there is a good dis- 
cussion of administrative problems and 
how they may be handled. 


The chapters on enrichment, special 
grouping, teaching the gifted child in 
the regular classroom, and developing 
creativity and special talents provide an 
ample supply of concrete examples 
which teachers can apply directly in 
the classroom. The related concerns of 
the gifted child in the family and in the 
community are treated in separate chap- 
ters. The book concludes with a chapter 
on the special problems of the extreme- 
ly gifted. Appended are the names of 
aptitude and achievement tests used to 
identify gifted children, organizations 
interested in gifted children, and a brief 
annotated bibliography. 

The book does not “talk down” to 
the reader, nor is it as cliche’-ridden and 
pollyananish as many recent writings on 
the education of gifted children. 


Literature. 


Kohanski. 


FUTURE ISSUES WILL INCLUDE 
Interviews with prominent persons in the field of Art, Music and 
An article on a camping program for gifted children by Dorothy 


The Parents Page by Dorothea Dryer. 
The Teachers Feature by Sylvia Kay. 


A list of colleges and universities featuring course work, workshops 
and seminars and conferences this coming summer. If you would like 
your chool to be included please send us a note. 


An article describing the University of Wisconsin's Guidance Labora- 
tory for superior students by Dr. John W. M. Rothney. 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR MEETINGS OF LOCAL 
N.A.G.C. GIFTED COUNCILS 


Panel discussions by: (a) gifted children, (b) their parents, (c) their teachers, and 
moderated by a teacher, a professor, guidance advisor or a member of the 
community at large. 


. The results of the annual N.A.G.C. contest in your particular part of the country. 
These essays can be read by the contributors, then discussed by the audience. 


. An open meeting titled “Come And Share Your Ideas.” 


. Presentation of current findings in the literature by members of the group. 


. Calling upon community resources, utilizing the talented parame’ in your com- 
munity to discuss how to encourage the child: 
. Who is musically gifted. 
. Who shows art ability. 
. Who has indicated a mastery in the field of Language Arts. 
. Who is interested in Science. 
. Any others along similar lines. 


. Resource people in your own community who work with gifted children in 
specialized programs if there are such. : 


. Paid speakers. 


WHAT N.A.G.C. DOES 


Provides articles and reprints, and publishes the QUARTERLY. 
Gives program assistance to all interested groups. 

Plans National Conventions. 

Helps subsidize programs at all levels. 

Encourages research. 

Sponsors an annual essay contest to stimulate interest in the gifted. 
Serves as a clearing house. 

Keeps abreast of research practices and programs in process. 

Helps schools get started on their programs. 

Aids parents of gifted. 
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When you have finished with this copy of the N.A.G.C. QUARTERLY, please 
share it with a friend. 


JOIN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


Help meet the needs of our gifted youth. Join and add your support to The 
N.A.G.C. which serves teachers, parents, administrators, psychologists, and other 
professional groups through: 

1. Making available knowledge of current research and practices. 

2. Publishing the N.A.G.C. QUARTERLY. 


3. Planning for a fund which will serve to subsidize research, and publice- 
tion of materials related to education of the gifted. 


4. Providing program assistance for interested organizations. 


If you would like to be on our permanent mailing lists and you are not 
already a member of the N.A.G.C., please fill in the following form and mail 
with your remittance to the N.A.G.C. 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


Date 


Name 
Home Address 


Street City 


School or 
Telephone Number Business Position 


We welcome you as: Schools, Business, 
Professional, or Other 
AN INDIVIDUAL GROUP 
$5 a Regular Member $25 a Regular Member 
$10 a Contributing Member —_____$100 a Contributing Member 
$25 a Sustaining Member $500 a Sustaining Member 
—_____$100 a Life Member —___$1000 a Patron 
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